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She Bouquet. 


«J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” | 
MONTAIGNE. 





The following extraordinary narrative, which was 
given entire in the last Liverpool Mercury, is here 
repeated, for the gratification of our friends, who, 
if they be readers of both our publications, shall 
be amply remunerated for the repetition, by an 
extra supplemental sheet, which shall be delivered 
to them gratuitously next week, or this day fort- 
night. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN UNEZECUTED FEMICIDE. 

— 
“*NO FICTION.” 


Under this title a most extraordinary work has 


_ been recently published by Mr. M‘Phun, bookseller, 


of Glasgow. As many of our readers, after perusal, 
may be apt to conclude, as we at first did, that 
“ The Confessions of a Femicide’” is a work of pure 
fiction, it is incumbent upon us to explain the rea- 
sons which have induced us to arrive at a different 


‘conclusion. Mr. M‘Phun is a gentleman of great 


ility, and we felt convinced that he would 


-not have deliberately palmed upon the public, as 


true, a horrid and appalling story, which had no 
foundation in fact. Tltere would have been no ex- 
cuse for such conduc& as he possessed the means 
of detecting the impésture, by ascertaining whether 
any murder had tdken place in Scotland, twenty 
years ago, umder the extraordinary cireumstances 
described in Mr. M‘Phun’s narrative. He might, 
also, with very little trouble, have traced out the 
register of the alleged trial. These were the reasons 
that led us to conclude that the story, shocking and 
unnatural as it is, could not be wholly destitute of 
foundation in fact. We also thought, that if the 
story had been entirely a remance, the author would 
not have ventured to make his principal character so 
thorough-paced a villain; for, however strange the 
assertion may appear, it isa melancholy truth, that 
more unnatural crimes have been perpetrated in 
reality than any writer of fiction has had the hardi- 
hood to introduceinto romance. If any author were 
to found a story upon the circumstance of a father 
cutting off his own child’s head, his readers would 
turn with disgust from so gratuitous an outrage upon 
feeling and probability. Sheen, however, did in 
reality cut off the head of his own child; and did 
that act, too, in a sane state of mind, if we may so 
conclude from the Judge suffering him, after his ac- 
quittal, to go at large. ’ 
In conclusion, we can assure our readers, that the 
main incident related in the “Confessions” is true. 
Motives of delicacy have induced the writer to sub- 
stitute Stirling for Glasgow, and to take some other 





liberties with the narrative; but the murder was com- 
mitted, the murderer was tried, and he escaped, as re- 
lated, by his servants swearing an alibi. From these 
outlines a narrative has been produced, respecting 
the merits of which there will be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. “ De gustibus non disputandum.” 
om 


Extract from the last Will and Testament of the late WILLIAM 
M**Rr, Esq. of » in the county of Stirling, Scotland. 

* © ® # ® » Further, | It is:my express wish, that 
the MS. in the lower drawer of my escritoir, entitled, “ THz 
CONFESSIONS OF AN UNBXECUTED Femicipx,” be published to 
the world, within three months after my body is laid in the 
earth, to the effect that others may be deterred from the com- 
mission of a similar sin, by the thought, that if they escape 
the punishment of the law, they are sure to meet with that 
of a racked and harrowed conscience. It is further my wish, 
that the said publication do take place in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, or Stirling; and for seeing the same carried into effect, 
I hereby bequeath to my second cousin, ALEXANDER L *#, 
the sum of pounds, sterling money. And may the 
blessing of God rest on all who read my bouk, even as it lat- 
terly deacended upon my benighted soul! * * * # 

Twenty years—and the vision still haunts me!—yes, 
it is twenty years since I perpetrated that crime which has 
poisoned my existence, and thrown over it a cloud of un- 
utterableeorrow. All other crimes may sleep, but iniquity 
like mine never can. The worm that dies not preys upon 
my heart :. I am the victim of remorse. , 

are those who say that wan jo the ca of cir- 
cumstances, and that the evil or the good qualities he 

are attributable to external events, and are not 
implanted in him by nature at his birth. There are those 
who impute all these things to education, and make the 
human mind an impassive machine, fit only for receiving 
impressions, and having no positive agency of its own. 
If there ever was a being whose progress through life gave 
contradiction to such ideas, it is the writer of these ‘‘ Con- 
fessions.” I was brought up by the hands of virtue, and 
its hezyenly precepts were early instilled into my mind 
—and what has been the result of such, cultivation? De- 








spair and sorrow to my parents—shame and misery to | beneath 


myself. Yes; vice sprang from a stock which ought to 
have yielded virtue; and I who was educated so as to be- 
come an honour to human nature and my family, now 
stand forlorn upon the earth—a monument of desolation 
and of crime ! 

I am ashamed to confess it, but my heart was ever . 
liarly wicked. I remember that, even while a boy, 
sessed none of the amiable qualities which are apt to shine 
‘forth at this early age. I was vindictive, and jealous, and 
sordid, and, above all, gloomy. Alas! that this had been 
the effect of a sedate and erry | heart; but it was the 
result of a dark malignity, which hung like a cloud of hell 


we my rss gory good atin 
y stature and appearance were » better i 
than those of the generality of men. I was well formed, 
strongly knit, and al er a person who might be de- 
nominated handsome. But then my face! Had a coun- 
tenance been sought for in which all the evil passions were 
yed, one would have been found in mine. And yet 
it was not positively an ill-formed face. On the contrary, 
it had not a bad features; at least not above one, and that 
was the brow, which was tco narrow and too low to indi- 
cate any thing intellectual or noble. It was the sullen 
expression with which these features were inspired, that 
rendered them so repulsive. My eyes were Black, and 
deeply sunk in the forehead, and they were shaded over 
by bushy eyebrows of the same colour. My complexion 
was always naturally dark, and on my cheeks there existed, 
as now, a patch of sullen and baleful red. As to my 





mouth, it was well formed, but constantly turned down at 

the corners in the expression of malice, while the forehead 

was corrugated into a frown, which soon became as ha- 

bitual as if imprinted there by the hand of nature. Such 
Was my appearance in my younger days, and I am thus 
pa in mentioning it, as sorrow and years have ef- 
ected no small chan 

I lost my mother ost my sixteenth, and my father 
before my twentieth, year, and was left in possession of 
considerable Property in the county of Stirling. I had ever 
been a harsh and undutiful son, and trom my childhood 

ve them inconceivable distress. I was disobedient, care- 
ess, insolent, and tyrannical. The domestics hated me, 
and I believe I was the cause of almost the whole of them 
Ieaving the family. None, except an old housekeeper, 
who had served us from the time of my grandfather, ever 
remained with us above twelve months. My mother was a 
woman of a high order of intellect. Her feelings were 
delicate, and her sentiments of the most virtuous and up- 
right kind. She might, in fact, have been almost consi- 
dered an authority in matters of taste. . She was not made 
for this world, either in frame or mind. She was beauti- 
fully but most delicately formed ; and all who looked at 
her and then on me, could not help thinking what bitter 
fruit had sp from so goodly a stem. I wish to exte- 
nuate nothing, but to unveil the whole of my guilt with 
an uns hand, that others may avoid the rock on 
which I split—and I must make the dreadful avowal that 
I broke her heart. 1 broke the heart of this best of parents, 
and she died, blessing me with her latest breath. But I 
cared nothing about it. I never had a soul for affection, 
and I saw her borne to the grave with an indifference 
which shocked all, but astonished none, for my depraved 
and heartless character was universally known. 

My father—but why need I s of him? When I 
recal from other years his noble and manly virtues, I 
shrink at the sense of my own worthlessness. He did not 
long survive his wife. He loved her with deep affection. 
Indeed who, with the heart of a man, but would have 
loved such a woman ? and when she was taken away, he 
found that he had parted with that which tied him most 
prcenteay fo the ome. I fas going to say that he died 

roken-spirited for her d tno; the soul of man 
is not so easily bowed down. It sustains such losses with 
triumphant force, while the sensitive heart of woman sinks 
them. Man's spirit is not less teeling than that 
of the other sex, but it is more and abler to rise 
above calamity. of woman is like the dew of heaven 
upon the flower, and is melted away by the breath of mis- 
fortune. My father did not pine, and weep, and die, like 
a love-sick girl. He triump ed apparently over his loss, 
and entered into life anew, but heart, h not 
crushed, was bligh and a sad melancholy hung over 
him which he never got rid of, till death released him from 
the world and all its cares. 

This, it may be supposed, melted my heart to somethin 
like sorrow ; but it was likewise unavailing, and I 
pe pan eee with me — indifference. I rather felt 

on occasion, for it put into my possession that 
Fiage was the — of my worhipwealh ae» was it 

je purpose of enjoying these riches that I rejoiced in 
their acquisition, but for accumulating them to satisfy my 
inordinate and uncontrollable avarice. My house stood in 
the midst of a plantation of elm and pine, Its situation 
was considered romantic by those who had an eye for the 
telated building.’ white and airy la ftsappenmuse teh 
i uilding, white a ry in its Noe, and 
decorated in front with a of four lonie pi 
Refore the door was a plot of green ground, bordered with 
flowers, and in the centre of this a fountain of clear water. 
Behind the! mansion-house there wag a spacious garden, 
and about fifty yards to the right flowed the little river of 
———, murmuring among rocks, and shaded over by 
bowers of tho birch and chesnut tree. Few places were so 
retired and beautiful, and here, if my miserable tone of 
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ad ered oe I a a crve? 


mind had permitted, I must have been happy. TI had no 


companion but an only sister, and Heaven assuredly never | 


formed two beings so completely different as we. Poor 
Kliza! she was every thing that was amiable in woman. 
Fair, beautifully proportioned, and graceful in her move- 
ments, beyond even the most gifted of her sex—her light 
and airy form—her blue, deep blue eye—her flip ever 
crossed with smiles, and ber complexion clear as heaven 
itself. Of all these things I could speak, but it avails 
not. They are gone, and nothing save their remembrance 


remains behind. Memory may do much to hallow even | 


the divinest beauty, and imagination may touch with more 
delicate hues what the former brings up from the depths 
of time, but their fairy power were useless here. My sister 
had a form and a mind which fancy never excelled, even 
in her brightest dreams. 

Strange to say, she loved me. TI say strange; for what 
heart but that of an angel could bear affection towards 
a being so malignant—so horribly wicked as I? I can 
now recal how harshly I returned all her little acts of 
kindness. She would try, by every art, to bring from me 
some deed of tenderness. She would smile,-and come 
out with some mirthful story. She would sit down beside 
me, and throw her delicate arms d my neck ina 
mood of gaiety and love. She would flatter me, and watch 
over my concerns, and anticipate my wishes, but all in 
vain. My ungrateful heart refused to acknowledge her 
attentions: her fondness became painful to me, and I 
repulsed her. Nor when I was stretched on a bed of 
sickness did her tenderness abate. When the burning 
fever rioted in my veins, and but a step lay between me 
and eternity, she attended me with moré than a mother’s 
care. Night after night she sat watching over ny couch. 
I have seen her, when she little thought { so remarked, 
weeping in my dimly illumined chamber, and raising her 
fair hands to heaven in supplication for my recovery. And 
when I did recover, who can paint the joy that lighted up 
her beautiful countenance! All saw it with delight save 
one, and that was her wretched and ungrateful brother. 

She had « friend named Mary Elliston, also a beautiful 
girl, Their friendship had commenced in childhood, anid 
their souls were knit closer together by succeeding years. 
Mary lived with us, for she was an orphan; and being 
originally of a respectable butunfortunate family, my father 
gladly adopted her as a companion to his daughter. She 
was tall and exquisitely made, and all her movements were 
full of female dignity. Her form wanted the richness and 
voluptuous swell of Eliza's, but it was more airy, und, if 
vossible, more graceful. My sister's complexion had the 
prightness and bloom of northern beauty. Her yellow 
hair waved like streaks of sunshine over her temples, and 
her blue eyes, deep and lucid as the sapphire, were full of 
animation and mirth of soul. Mary had more of the 
Italian cast in her countenance, which was of a darker 
and warmer hue. Her hair was black and shining, and 
her eyes, of the same eon a were full of melancholy. 
Never were two lovelier beings associated together under 
the same roof. Eliza was al] aftection, and smiles, and in- 
nocence, and she showed them on every occasion. If she 
loved, she expressed in bright and undisguised language 
the emotions of her soul. Mary was not more lovely, for 
that was impossible, but she was evidently a being of 
profounder and intenser feelings. Her spirit was more full 
of pathos. Her fervour was not so easily excited, but, 
when once aroused, it flowed in deeper channels, and its in- 
fluence upon all the passions was more striking and irre- 
sistible, 

I know not how it was, but this pure-minded and in- 
tellectual girl conceived for me a strong affection. God 
knows there was little in my society to attract the love of 
any one, and, above all, of such as she. I never did her 
an act of kindness. I scarcely ever spoke to her with com- 
mon civility; yet, strange to say, | unknowingly gained 
her heart, and she loved me at last as if I had been the 
most deserving object upon earth. «How my grovelling 
soul came to be invested with such power, remains a pro- 
blem which I have never been able to solve. In all other 
respects, the mind of Mary was pure and heavenly. That 
spirit, 80 full of poetry and romance—that mild enthu- 
sinstic spirit, conversant only with lofty thoughts, and 
whose existence had passed in a world of fancy and feeling 
—how did it descend from its high estate to seek compa- 
nionship with a base earth-born heart like mine! In this 
only she erred—in this only she showed that tinge of hu. 
manity which clings to ell below. Perhaps she might have 
been influenced by her affection for my sister. Be that as 
it may, I saw her feelings, and, with the true villany of 
my nature, resolved to take advantage of them. It would 
be sickening to relate all the schemes I put in practice to 
ruin the virtue of this unfortunate girl. She loved me to 





iniquity of which 10 language can characterize. 1 invoked 
the Most High to witness that my future intentions were 
honourable; and swore, in the name of all that is sacred, 
‘to make her my own. I never intended to keep my pro- 
| mise. What were oaths to me! What were broken 
hearts and ruined hopes to one who looked upon virtue and 
honour as baubles, and whose polluted soul seemed born 
for the atmosphere of the blackest iniquity ! 

Time rolled on, and the state of Mary became apparent ; 
but still I never felt remorse. I looked on, unmoved, at 
the ruin I had effected; and, when the unsuspecting 
| victim required the performance of my vows, she was an- 
swered with acontemptuous sneer. Her spirit, from this 
moment, faded utterly away. She felt that she had been 
betrayed, and saw the dreadful precipice on which she stood. 
Had I been any thing else than a villain, had one spark 
of gencrous feeling still animated my bosom, I must 
have pitied the miserable girl: but compassion was unhap- 
pily a feeling to which I had ever been a stranger; and I 
looked on the wreck of youth and beauty with savage in- 
difference. 

Eliza’s tender heart was moved, and she saw her com. 
— with other eyes. She did not, with the prude-like 

arbatity of many of her sex, cast off this erring sister.— 
She saw that she had been led astray, and knew, that 
although in the eyes of the world she was a lost and a 
worthless thing, yet she was not to be abandoned to misery 
and neglect, So far from turning away from this object of 
distress, she pressed her to her bosom ; nor did she con- 
sider herself dishonoured in so doing. Her pure heart 
told her that Mary was innocent, and that what had oc- 
curred was a misfortune rather than acrime. She solaced 
her in the midst of her misery, and tried to sustain her 
broken heart with the hope that I might one day repair the 
injury I had done, and restore her, blameless and unble- 
mished, to society. Nor did she stop here; fer, on her 
knees she conjured me, as I valued the welfare of a 
wretched creature, as I valued the honour of our house, as 
I valued my own eternal happiness, to render that tardy 
justice which uprightness and virtue demanded. The ap- 
peal was as eloquent as beauty and affliction could witke 
it: but it was in vain; I heard it with contempt. 

About this time a young lady of considcrable fortune 
came to reside in our part of the country. She was rich; 
and I considered that now or never an opportunity had 
occurred of gratifying my passion for money. My situation 
in life was well known, and I was cordially received as a 
visitor into her mother’s house. I endeavoured to make 
myself as agreeable as possible, and in a short time had the 
satisfaction of thinking that I was listened to with not an 
unfavourable ear. ‘There was only one bar that stood in 








the way, and this was Mary Elliston. My faith was 
Hoo ee to ber in the most solemn manner; and I well 
new that if this reached the ears of my new mistress, my 
prospects in that quarter were at an end. Besides, Mary 
was how in that state which rendered her misfortune pal- 
pable to all eyes. No one, as yet, knew the author of 
her misery, but he could not remain concealed much 
longer; and his name once mentioned, would sink him to 
infamy and degradation. I cared little for exposure, on 
the score of honour or virtue, but I dreaded it on that of 
self-interest. I.et me get possession of my object, let her 
weelth be once fairly secured in my iron hand, and my 
shame, for aught I cared, might be trumpeted to the utter. 
most ends of the earth: but till then, till that decisive, 
that irrevocable moment, it behoved that all should wear 
the aspect of integritv, that all should run smooth as the 
unruffled sea. I covered my hypocrisy with the semblance 
of virtue, as the ashes of the dead are covered with flowers, 
and crawled, like the viper, under cover, the better to 
entrap my prey. 
That no evil report might injure my reputation till that 
time, I had Mary sent off about ten miles, to a smal 
country house, on the banks of the Forth. There the sor- 
rows of that unhappy girl only became more pungent— 
she felt the misery of loneliness. Deprived of my sister's 
society and mine—and this last, strange to say, she prized 
above all other—her heart became more descolateand broken. 
She wrote me a letter: the paper was stained with tears, 
and every word breathed unoutterable affliction. It im- 
lored me to take compassion on her wretched state, and 
ulfil the promises I had so nr made:—** I know 
you are addressing another, but if she has the spirit of a 
woman, never will she listen to you after what you have 
done to me.” 
Such were the concluding lines of her letter, and they 
fired me to revenge. Suspicion lowered upon my heart, 
and the thought came across me that they were but the} 
prelude of a discovery. ** And must my plans be thus | 
thwarted by that wretched girl? Must a fortune be torn 








distraction, and I but too well succeeded. But how was 
niy poor, hard conquest paine) ? Bya proceeding, the 


away from my grasp? Shall she unveil to my affianced | 
bride what for a time must rest in darkness ?—and for 





what? to ruin me—to blast my dearest prospects without 
benefiting herself.” The evil passions were stirred up 
within me—hell boiled in my bosom, and I was wrought 
to an ecstasy of madness. For half a day I remained in 
this tumult of passion. Towards evening it ceased to ex. 
hibit itself on the outer man, but raged within more in. 
tensely than ever. 

Yes, I remember it well. This day—and twenty years 
have rolled away,—I sat by the fire moody and distracted, 
and meditating, apparently, some violent deed. My sister 
sat opposite tome. She was employed at her needle, but 
while she sewed,. her blue eyes streamed with tears, and 
ever and again she cast at me looks of the deepest afflic. 
tion. ‘* My dear brother, has any thing occurred to dig. 
tress you?” I thundered out * Silence! distract me 
not,”’ in a voice which made her start backward with terror; 
and striking my hand violently against my burning fore. 
head, I left the room and mounted up stairs to my bed. 
chamber. A small Highland dirk hung over the mantel. 
piece. It had been in the family for ages. I put it in my 
pocket, almost unknowing what I did, ant descended 
with portentous speed. Eliza met me as I was going out, 
She put ber slender arm in mine, and requested me, with 
a voice of melting tenderness, to stay at home, for that [ 
was evidently very unwell. With brutal violence I pushed 
her aside and rushed into the open air. 

The evening was fair, beautifully fair. The sun. was 
sinking down gloriously, and mellowing nature over with 
his last departing beams; but I remarked it not. I saw 
nothing—I heard nothing. A tumult was in my heart; 
my ears were stunned, and J hurried over the earth with 
reckless fury. Night came down, and I found myself at 
Mary’sdoor. I entered, but she was not within ‘Shehad 
gone out to walk by the banks of the Forth. 

I went to find her. Her lovely and. interesting: form 
was scated upon a rock which overlooked the stream, 
When I came up, she was in tears; but she threw her 
arms around me, and kissed me with unspeakable fond. 
ness) How romantic was the scene! - O how unfit: for a 
deed of villany! The moon was up in the vault of 
heaven. The firmament was silvered over with her chaste 
beams, and the light of the planets dissolved and lost ina 
flood of pale and celestial glory. One solitary star twinkled 
by her side. And how beautifully were the. rays reflected 
hy the stream that murmured amid its rocky channel, and 
gave forth a melancholy music, which was the only sound 
that disturbed the unbroken calm-of nature! Could 
crime linger here? Could vice pollute such a scene with 
its accursed presence? Base, cruel, treacherous was the 
deed. Was there no bolt of heaven to consume my coward 
heart? While she clung to my bosom, and called me 
her own—while her deep melting eyes were thrown so 
expressively on my savage countenance,—yes, the deed 
was then done—done at a moment when any heart bat that 
of a demon would\have been disarmed. . I drew slowly the 
dagger from my pocket, and—my spirit shudders while I 
relate it—stabbed her in the back! A shriek, and she 
fell to the earth. ‘*Oh! do not destroy me! William, 


my poor unborn babe!"’ She clung to my knees, but I 
spurned her away, and she again fell exhausted. There 
was no time to be lost. I laid violent hands upon her, and 
pitched her over the rock. I heard her rustling among 
the branches which opposed a fecble resistance to her 
fall; and then a dash among the waters, and a feeble cry 
—and all was silent. 

I stood for a moment petrified at the deed I had done; 
but every instant was hazardous; and, throwing the 
bloady weapon into the stream, I rushed. with headlong 
violence through the plantation, and gained the public 
road. From that moment horror Seige upon me. The 
night, which had been hitherto calm and clear, became 


1| suddenly overcast with clouds. A vapour passed before 


the moon, as if to hide from the face of nature such cone 
summate wickedness: the silence of creation was disturbed, 
and a sullen moan, like that of the angel of death, seemed 
to fill the air. The winds began to swell on every side, 
while the trees nodded mournfully to the blast that swept 
through them with low and melancholy murmur. A clap 
of thunder burst above my head like the sound of the last 
trumpet, and a flash of lightning followed. As I hurried 
distractedly along, a thousand phantoms and forms of 
darkness seemed to dance before my eyes, I was pursued 
with unutterable despair, while a voice like that of my 
murdered victim rung incessantly in my ears, ** Spare me 
—spare my unborn babe!—pity, pity, pity.” I stopped 








them, but in vain: the same sound, the same agonizing 
voice pursued my footsteps wherever I went. 

I reached, at last, my door: it was closed, and all the 
inmates had gone to rest: I knocked, and the old house- 
keeper opened ; but, on seeing me, she started back with 
affright. ‘* Goodness, Mr. William, what have you been 


William, that was acruel stroke. Spare me; do not kill. 
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doing? You are deadly pale, and there is blood on your | 
hands-and forehead.” I mustered strength to tell her 
that I had been attacked on the highway, and knocked | 
down. She brought me water, and I washed myself; but | 
when the signs of my recent guilt were cleansed away, | 
there was no mark of injury; I thought then I could 
perceive suspicion settle upon her countenance. 

I went to bed, but for my eyes there was no rest. The 
night was horrible—inexpressibly horrible. The torments | 
of hell took possession of me, and I rolled and tossed 
about in delirious agony. A vision came before me—it 
was the pale spirit of Mary—the same which has nightly 
haunted me since that awful. hour. She did not come in 
wrath, or like.an angel of vengeance to punish. No; 
anger never had its abode in that, gentle bosom. She still 
wore the beauty and mild melancholy of her living hours. 
Her eye was soft, arid rolled upon me with a look of 
compassion and love; and had her face been less pale, and 
her garments unstained with blood, I should have su 
posed that she inherited life. ** Repent!’ was the only: 
word she uttered. It came from her lips with an aérial 
softness, such as we may suppose to clothe the language of 
spirits. Though scarcely audible, it thrilled through my 
soul and overcame it. I uttered a loud cry, and fell into 
a trance. 

How long I remained in thisswoon I know not. When 
I awoke from it, I beheld a lovely female hanging over 
me in an attitude-of pity and affection—it was my sister. 
She had heard my voice, and risen to give me assistance. 
Tears streamed from her beautiful eyes; but there was a 
shudder over her frame. I had, unknown to myself, mut- 
tered something of the dreadful truth, and she had heard 








14 

Next day the body of Mary Elliston was found, and the 
news spread like a whirlwind overthecountry. It reach 
Lliza’s ears, confirming the awful ideas she began to enter- 
tain. I passed the time in a state of mind which no lan- 
guege can depict. It was‘not fear of punishment which 

istressed meso bitterly, but the terrors of an awaken 
conscience. ‘Two days:passed on, but nothing was elicited 
to throw light on the transaction. On the third dey my 
house was entered by the officers of justice, and I was 
burried to the prison of Stirling. It were vain to attempt 
to relate my state of mind during my confinement in the 
felons’ cell, I had no consolation, no comfort; I saw an 
ignominious death before me. I saw the gallows with all 
itsdreadful accompaniments. I already heard, in dreams, 
the sentence of the judge pronounced upon my guilty 
head. I felt myself hed out to execution amid the. exe- 
erations of the multitude. In perspective I beheld my 
form hung in chains, like the pirate’s upon the shore, and 
saw the passers-by point frightfully at my withered bones, 
saying, ** Behold the murderer!” And to increase my 
horrors, the phantom would not stay away. Nightly 
she came before me as at first, and gazed upon me wit 
her dark and melancholy eyes. It was in vain to try 
to forget her. That dreadful monitor refreshed my me- 
mory with tenfold force, and drew up anew what I would 
have given the universe to plunge into eternal forgetful. 
ness. ‘*’Repent! repent! repent!”—the same words 
swept for ever over my imagination. They were the only 
sounds that came from her lips, and a thousand echoes 
gave them back unto my heart. 

My trial came on, and the evidence adduced was most 
convincing. My housekeeper and one of my servants 
saved my life. They swore an alibi in my favour, de- 
ing, in the face of irresistible facts, that { was in bed 
at the time the murder was alleged to have taken place. 
Never was perjury so grossly criminal. Poor wretches! 
it was love to my sister which made them guilty of so 
dreadful a step, and they risked their eternal souls to save 
one whose crimes deserved a thousand deaths! 

I was gg oe but never did criminal come out of 
court with a blacker character. By the verdict of the 
jury, and the admonition of the judge, the mark of 
Cain was virtually set upon my forehead. The Scottish 
jury consists of fifteen. Of these, seven voted for a 
verdict of *¢ Guilty,” and eight for a verdict of ** Not 
Proven.” I thus escaped the gallows by one solitary vote; 
and even those who saved me from that last punish- 
ment of the law, did not acquit me of the crime. They 
dismissed me to the world, to be pointed at by mankind 
with the finger of scorn; and the judge, from the seat of 
justice, denounced me in no equivocal language as a mur- 
derer, and plainly hinted, that, had he sat on the box of 
jurymen, his verdict would have been widely different from 
that delivered. 

My life has been marked with desolation; and another 
being was soon doomed to feel the effects of its fatal career 
—it was my sister. My crime, discharged as I was by 





the laws of the country, was too evident to admit of 
doubt in any mind. She knew this, and her heart was 


convulsed, no less at the thought of my guilt, than at 
the loss of her friend, and the ruined honour of our 
family. She faded away like a flower beneath some 
pestilential vapour. .She fel¢ that she was kin and blood 
to a murderer, and shuddered at the thought. Still she 
did not hate me nor shun me; but as she herself drew 
nearer to the grave, she scemed to cling with greater 
ardour to the last and worthless remnant of our line. 
She died, and her last words to me were to seek for repent- 
ance. 

Years have rolled away since that fatal parting; but it 
is yet fresh in my memory, and will remain unetfaced till 
life is extinguished within me. I sat by night in the room 
where her corpse was laid out in its last mournful dress. 
The smile which crossed her lips when the angel of heaven 
bore her better portion away, still lingered there. A halo 
of immortality seemed to fluat around her. Never to my 
eyes did death appear clothed in such beauty. I thought 
the expression of iving nature was lurking within; but, 
alas! the cold lip, the icy cheek, and the soulless eye, pro- 
claimed that the flame of existence was quenched, and that 
the grave had triumphed. Several flowers, such as she 
was wont to love, were laid ‘upon her bosom: I plucked 
them with my own hands and laid them there. It was 
the only kind. action I ever did towards poor Eliza; but 
my heart was now broken down, and I felt at last some 
sympathies with humanity. i never knew my sister's 
value till J had lost her: / never loved her till now. As 
I looked on her form, beautiful even in death, I remem- 
bered what she had been to me, and recalled from other 
years the image of my mother. ‘** Yes, poor Eliza! I 
shall do my last sad duty to thee at least with a sincere 
heart. I shall perform thy mournful wake alone. _ I shall 
weep in atonement and repentance for what I have done 


ed | to thy gentle bosom.—None ‘shull ‘hear me, unless, per- 


chance, thy spirit, hovering nigh, may catch the tones of 
remorse and affliction frora'thy wretched brother.” 
Such were my thoughts, and I burst into tears—the first 


ed | that had watered my eyes since childhood. I felt desolate, 


companionless, and hated ‘upon earth; and the fountains 
of sorrow now broke forth ‘at this'sad spectacle of the only 
one who loved me being so bitterly taken away. 

It was the fatal hour, and I remarked it not, sovutterly 
was I occupied with my own meditations, but it passed 
not by undistinguished. It was the hour of ten, to me so 
full of sorrow and Of ‘crime. I heard it strike, and when 
looking intently on the: body of my sister, I saw—no, it 
was not a phantom of imagination—I saw the'pale and 
bleeding form of Mary. She was still the same as she had 
hitherto appeared to my eyes; but her visit seemed not to 
be for me, but for the corpse of her friend. She looked 
with unspeakable affection over it, and kissed it again and 
again. I was ‘transfixed with fear and astonishment. I 
tried to weep; but Icould not. I tried tospeak; but my 
tongue was tied. I tried tomove; but I remained stupified 
and bound to my seat, as if by enchantment. Then the 
form threw her arms around my sister, who got up to 
receive her embraces. The pale cheeks of the latter be- 
came flushed with primeval ap oer were re. 
animated, and sparkled as bright as eve! r lips burst 
the silence which had enchained them—she spoke and 
smiled delighted, while she returned with ardour the em- 
braces of her friend. ‘I could endure it no longer: my 
heart was overwhelmed with joy, and I started up to clas 
Eliza to my‘bosom. I threw my arms around her, an 
kissed her; but, horror-struck, I shrunk back. My lips 
were laid upon her frozen cheeks—I had laid hold of her 
corpse. She lay stretched out in the shroud. The candle 
was fading in its socket, and the chamber of death, faintly 
illumined by its expiring glow. was more ghastly than 
ever. Where was the phantom? She had fled, and left 
no token of her presence behind, save the cry of ** Repent,” 
the echo of which, like a knell of the dead, still rung in 
my ears! 

My sister was interred by the side of her parents in the 
cemetery of the parish church. I invited all with whom 
we had previously been on the footing of friends to the 
funeral, and they all attended. 1 did not expect this, and 
flattered myself that I would not be utterly deserted by the 
world. I was disappointed. They came to honour and 

y their last respects to her ashes; but not to favour me. 

hen the coffin was deposited in the earth, and the turf 
laid over it, each separated in silence and in sadness. 
None spoke to me. I was shunned like a » and 
returned alone and unpited to my desolate mansion. 

I raised, in the burying-ground, a monument to Eliza’s 
memory. It was of marble and of virgin whiteness—an 
emblem of her own purity. I had it encircled with a 
railing, and planted within with flowers. It stood in 
the centre of the church-yard, and was altogether a beau- 
tiful and affecting object. .On the Sabbath, the con- 
gregated multitudes who came to worship the Lord, ‘would 








assemble around it; and many a tale had they to relate 
of the lovely being whose ashes slept beneath. “My house 
was not far off; and they would point to it, embosomed 
among its trees; and tell how I had broken her heart— 
how I had destroyed her friend—and how, as a memento 
to her worth, I had caused this sepulchral column to be 
raised. I have perhaps spoken of these things as events 
which had once existence; bat they exist still. The tomb 
is yet visible from my parlour window, and I do nothing 
but sit there ffom morning till night, gazing upon it. 
Sometimes, at midnight, I have ventured out to Eliza’s 
grave, and walked around it, and whispered her name. 
Sometimes I have even tried to pray ; and if my heart is 
. ywhere filled with the Divine Spirit of repentance, it is 
cre. 

But the spirit of Mary haunts me still. Wherever I 
go, she comes at the fatal hour—at all seasons, and in al 
places. To get ‘rid of this nightly visitor, I have tried 
every scheme, I have gone to foreign lands, and plunged 
headlong into society. I have joined in the dance and 
the masquerade ; butit isthesame. As the destined hour 
appproaches, lo! she appears, and the unvarying word 
comes from her mouth——'* Repent!” I have remarked, 
however, that her aspect changes in proportion as my 
soul is gay or melancholy. When I mingle with mirth, 
and try to drown my sorrow ‘in forgetfulness, she seems 
more sad and afflicted, and stands longer by me, and 
utters her admonition in «more:impassi language. 
When, however, my heart is subdued with a sense of its 
crime, and calmly awaits the’ trial that attends upon it, 
her melancholy is tinged with a ‘sorc of placid delight— 
her black eye rolls more softly upon. me—she lingers but 
a moment—and the warning, as it flows from her lips, 
comes upon my ear like a strain of not unpleasant music ! 

But lately, and I went ‘to my sister’s tomb, I threw 
myself on my knees before it, and wept at the recollection 
of former days, and the deeds:I had done, My heart was 
melted. I felt the bitterness of remorse, ant raised my 
hands to heaven, while I entreated forgiveness in the lan- 
guage of agony. Suddenly the clock of the chureh struck 
ten, and Mary stood before me. 1 nevér saw her look 
so beautiful. She was ye but a smile sat upon 
her lips, and she regarded me with a look of divine satis- 
faction. My heart leapt with joy, for I found that what 
I had done was good. She van away in the darkness 
of night ; but the admonition with which she had hitherto 
charged me, followed not, and I drew from it an omen 
that my repentance had truly begun. 

I need not pursue this subject fatther. I am an altered 
man. The blood ofa fellow-creature still cries ‘against 
me; but a contrite heart may do much to silence its voice. 
The appearance of Mary is no longer terrible—-now that 
the change has cotnmenced within me. She has been my 
good angel since the moment of my crime till the present 
day. She has hovered around me; and, by appearin 
at short intervals, has;terrified me from # ‘commission o 
iniquity. She has kept my.conscience awake, and at last 
melted its stubborn nature to virtue and repentance. 
Heaven did: not send her to ‘be my punishment, but to 
be my guide. For years I regarded,ber as_a demon 
come to torment me; ‘but this was only while I was har- 
dened in sin. Without her warning voice, I had travelled 
on in my former ways, and perished unforgiven. Even 
now, I feel I could not do’without her. 1 cannot trust 
my own strength, and nothing but her nocturnal visits 
could keep my spirit in the true path to wisdom and hap- 
piness. 





A ROASTING SPIT. 

The most singular spit in the world is that of the Count 
de Castel Maria, one of the most opulent Lords of Ireviso. 
This spit turns 130 different roasts at once, and iplays 24 
tunes,—and wherever it.plays corresponds to a certain de- 
gree of cooking, which is perfectly understood by the 
cook. Thus, a leg of mutton a l’Anglaise, will'be excel- 
lent at the twelfth nir; ‘a fowl 2 U'Flamande, will be juicy 
at the eighteenth, and so on. It would be difficult, per- 





haps, to carry further the love of music and gormandizing. 
—Foret de Londres. 





Tike Cable. 


Festivals, 4c. 





Days. |Morn. Huen.|Hetght. 
ih. m.\h. m.'ft. in. 











Tuesday --28 217) 24016 3/St. Augustine. 
Wednesday29 3 2) 32815 1/St, John Baptist beheaded. 
Thursday..30 3 57; 42913 9 (M first quarter. 
Friday ----31| 5 6 5 4912 } 

Saturday:. 1' 6 33' 7 es 10 Giles. 

Sunday---- 2 4 57 8 138 812th Suntay etter Trinity. 
Monday -- 3 9 3415 3. (London burnt, 1666, 0.5, 
Tuesday +. 410 910 2516 11) 
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‘ HAPPINESS. 
— 
1 bad a dream—"twas but a dream— 
Of happiness below ; 
And thought, amid the desert scene, 
The rose, perchance, might blow ; 
But thorns and briars the path o'erspread, 


And the nightshade reared its poisonous head. 


I sought of youth, but from its cheek 
The conscious rose withdrew ; 

And Pity veil’d her forehead meek, 
For why it fled she knew ; 

And Pleasure, with deriding smile, 

And mocking Love stood by the while ! 


1 sought of manhood, if confest 
In science, arts, or arms ; 
If enterprise her spirit nurs’d, 
Or loved she ** war's alarms ;” 
Or if, with gently fav’ring breeze, 
Might Commerce waft her o'er the seas ! 
I sought, oh, Genius! if ’twere thine 
With Happiness to rest ; 
But ah, upon thy brow divine 
Stood characters confest 
Of such sad import, that to see, 
The heart was wrung to agony ! 


I sought of Solitude repose, 
And deem’d the hermit blest ; 
But there, e’en there, the tempest rose,’ 
For Memory banish’d rest; 
And then it seem’d, on earthly ground, 
Had Joy no habitation found ! 


And then I paused beside the grave— 
Sure Happiness is here ? ¢ 
But Silence dreary answer gave, 
And all was chaos there ; 
And fearful on the heart-strings rung 
Despair’s lamentings, loud and long! 


Amazed, perplexed, from earth to heaven 
I turn’d my wearied gaze, 

When lo! a seraph form was given, 
Circled with hallowed rays ; 

And Happiness, no death that fears, 

There stood confest, and banished tears ! 


Liverpool. 





LOVERS’ EYES. 
—=>_- 
Oh! I will ask thee not, to say 
That I am dear to thee ; 
The glances from thine eyes that play, 
Express enough for me. 


Ever should maiden’s lips conceal 
What lover's long to know ; 

And let the eyes, alone, reveal 
The bosom's cherish'd glow, 


The tongue can never truly tell 
The feelings of the heart ;— 

The love that is unspeakable 
Must from the eyes depart. 


Beloved one! avert thou not 
From me those stars of light, 
Bereft of whose bright rays, my lot 
Would be but cheerless night: 





Then let our eyes each other greet, 
More bliss we shall receive 

When our warm glanccs fondly meet, 
Than words in hours could give. 

For lovers’ eyes will often be 
Like unto mirrors fair ; 

And the observing gaze may see 
The whole soul pictur’d there. 

And, dearest, thus my anxious look 
Shall read the soul in thine,— 

And, oh! believe me, I can brook 
To place before thee, mine. 


Manchester. J. BOLTON. 


No. Il. 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 


BY PERCIVAL MELBURNE. 
a 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


DESCRIPTION OF ELYSIUM. 

A Paradise on earth is found, 
Though far from vulgar sight, 

With which those pleasures doth abound 
That make Elysium bright ; 

Where, in delights that never fade, 
The Muses lulled be, 

And sit at pleasure in the shade 
Of many a stately tree, 

Which no rough tempest makes to reel, 
Nor their straight bodies bows, 

Their lofty tops do never feel 
The weight of winter’s snows. 

In groves that evermore are green, 
No falling leaf is there, 

But philomel, of birds the queen, 
Tn music spends the year. 

The merl upon her myrtle perch 
There to the mavis sings, 

Who from the top of some curl’d.birch 
Those notes redoubled rings. 

There daisies damask every place, 
Ner once their beauties lose, ' 

That when proud Phebus hides his face 
Themselves they scorn to close. 

The pansy and the violet here, 
As seeming to descend, 

Both form one root, a very pair, 
For sweetness do contend. 

The winter here a summer is, : 
No waste is made by time ; 

Nor doth the autumn ever miss 
The blossoms of the prime. 

The flower that July forth doth bring, 
In April here is seen ; 

The primrose that puts on the spring, 
In July decks each green. 

Oft spreading vines climb up the cleeves, 
Whose ripen’d cluster there 

Their liquid purple drops, which drives 
A vintage through the year. 

Those cleeves, whose craggy sides are clad: 
With trees of sundry suits, 

Which make continual summer glad, 
Even bending with their fruits. 








GREECE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
+i 
On the 12th of August, 1811, the members and patrons 
ot the Liverpool Academy of Arts had a public dinner in 
the Exhibition-room, in the Union News-room, Duke- 
street The following original song was written for the 
occasion : 


1. 
What Greece was of old, we need not be told, 
Her name is eternal in story ; ‘ 
But her fame would be fled, as her heroes are dead, 


If the arts had not sanctioned her glory. 


‘| sings absol 
‘| Great’ Britain and Ireland ! 


2. 

Immortal the breath, that contending with death, 
The battle triumphantly wages ; 

Immortal the skill, that could fashion at will, 
Those forms, the delight of all ages. 


3. 
Round life’s spreading tree, ever busy are we, 
To protect and to water the roots; 
But what can we gain, by our toil and our pain, 
If we are not to taste of its fruits ? 


4. 
Those fruits are the arts, and their homage imparts - ‘ 
To its lovers a pleasure unbounded } ar 
Then fill the bow! high, and let us énjoy 
The prospect by which we're surrounded. 


The theme of this song brings to our recollection the 
following passage from Young’s Athens, in evidence of 
the extraordinary encouragement given to the fine arts by 
the Athenians. . 

‘6 Phidias, the Statuary.—Public edifices of the richest 
and grandest structure were everywhere raised ; what 
the —— of these buildings was, may be sur. 
mised from the sum of 1000 talents, or £180,000, being 
expended solely on the Temple of Minerva, ani that at 
a time when, from the multitude of slaves, labour was 
almost gratuitous, and the finest marbles were the fas 
tural produce of the country. In this temple, called the 
Parthenion, and built by the architect Setinus, stood a 
statue of the tutelary goddess, wrought in ivory by the 
hand of Phidias, and profusely decorated with gold. If 
this figure is taken as the criterion of the arts at this 
era of the Athenian republic, the idea of general excel- 
lence transcends all that every other country and ‘every 
other age can boast. Precious as were the materials, 
Phidias formed this statue twenty-six cubits high; and 
from Pliny’s description it appears to have been in every 

as elaborately touched as the most ex le minature. 
The reliefs were chosen from great and complete sub- 
jects, and were severally a work: that ires the first ar. 
tist, his greatest exertion of genius, and: his utmost care in 
execution. On the area of: the shield was sculptured 
Ps = veo re pe mg mm vane the con- 
ict ‘of the is and giants; on the was reprte- 
sented the birth of Pandora, and the deities; even: the 
sandals of the goddess’ feet were ornamented with a grav- 
ing of the Lapithe and the Centaurs; and @ Victory, 
weighing forty talents of gold, was held forth in ‘its 
hand. This statue, of which the total effect riveted the 
attention in amazement and.rapture, was in each detail eo 
finished and perfect, that the most intelligent eye could 
with pleasure contemplate even the serpent, the sphinx, 
other ornaments of the armour.”—Young’s Athena, 
page 193. 3, , 








MADAME PASTA. 

The following notice of this accomplished singer and 
actress, copied from a Dublin paper, may be acceptable to 
our readers, who will soon have the opportunity of heariag 
Madame Pasta in Liverpool:—_ . . 

“The cote of the manager must, at all events, be 
applauded. He has now exhibiting on our boards a lad ’ 
at about five-and-thirty pounds 


song !—-Every note 
lutely costs a coin 


the United Kingdoms of 
Madame Pasta is certainly ‘a 
wonder in her way. With a most extraordinary a 
of voice, there is a richness and volume of note, to which, 
we suppose, there is nothing ‘now to be compared on 
any 8 y Beg Of what fo — ree 
wers, we ittle opportunity of judging last night.’ 

e few, however, that were exhibited in Di Tanti Pat 
piti, justified the highest expectations. The transitions of 
emphasis as well as of note, were in all instances managed. 
with the most admirable skill and dexterity.—In the 
upper part of her voice Madame Pasta unites the greatest. 
brilliancy with the most extraordinary tenderness and 
delicacy, and nothing that she effects seems to cost her an 
effort. The sweetness and pathos which she threw into 
the Cavatina ‘*“O Patasi,” exceeded any thing we ever 
heard. She was here evidently most successful in capti- 
vating the majority of her auditory, though there were 
persons who would rest her claims for the ‘honours of the 
night chiefly on the inimitable recitative in the Grand 
Scena from the Opera of Didone. ‘Taking her performances 


‘| altogether, they were most extraordinary, and truly de- 


lightful. The plaudits of all parts of the house were in- 
cessant and most unqualified, and it is already manifest 


’ | that her career at this theatre will win her new renown, 





ahd prove most profitable to the Theatrical Exchequer.” 
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IMPROVED MARINE LIFE-PRESERVER, 
ARRANTED TO SUPPORT THE WEARER IN THE 
WATER, EITHER NAKED OR WITH HIS CLOTHES 
oN, AND WITH A CONSIDERABLE WEIGHT OF 
MONEY OR OTHER ARTICLES IN HIS POCKETS. 





2 3 


The particular attention of those who use the Marine 
ife Preserver is requested to the following directions. 
tis very desirable to wear an under-waistcoat of flannel 
wt some other substance, the thicker the better. This, 
sides keeping the body warmer than when naked, 
erves to prevent the cross-belt from chafing the wearer in 

imming. The proprietors also particularly recommend 
strong pair of drawers, with a loop (2, 3) on each side, 
ust above the hips. A strong piece of tape or apron- 
tring should be fastened to each of these loops, and when 
he jacket is worn, these tapes should be put through the 

0 staples, the jacket drawn down, and the drawers 
p, 08 close as possible. This is found to be of the great- 
st importance, as’it prevents the jacket from slipping up- 
atds, and it keeps the collar down in the water, and con- 
equently elevates the wearer higher in floating. 

The mode of putting on this Marine Life Preserver is 
» simple as to require little or no direction, as a bare in- 
ppection of the figure will enable almost any pérson to un- 
ferstand it. The head is put through the aperture in the 
anvas, and the upper part of the cork collar brought: in 

ont, nearly in contact with the chin. The strap (1) 
hould be buckled as tight as the wearer can bear it; 

this keeps the jacket from slipping up, and also keeps 
he body warm. Any person who prefers it, may line the 
hnvas with flannel ; and if the strap should be found tod 
urd, it might also be lined. 

These Marine Preservers will be found the most com- 
table when worn with two pairs of drawers, or a pair of 

wers and a pair of breeches, which are: preferable to 
mse trowsers. A cloth jacket or spencer may also be 
wed over the flannel under-waistcoat. The Marine Pre- 
ever will sustain the wearer with all these articles, and 
his shoes or boots. ~~ Sha 


FURTHER PUBLIC EXPERIMENTS. 


On Friday last,. about two o'clock, six gentlemen, 
coutered with collar jackets and bathing dresses, entered 
he river between the Floating Bath and George's Pier, 
nd passed the Prince’s Pier with a very strong ebb tide. 
Fortunately it was sufficiently rough to show the utility 
the jackets’ in a stormy sea. After the patty passed 
he northernmost point of the Prince’s Pier, they had to 
meounter so heavy a sea, that, although very near to- 
ether, they frequently lost — ‘of each othet, and 
ben in the trough of the sea, lost sight also of the Lan- 
hire and Cheshire ‘shores. The distance they 
ut have been about two miles, and they could have 
thed the Rock-in another quarter of aa hour, had 
yy had their clothes in the boat which accompanied 
em. Only one of the party had his clothes with him ; 
we of the remainder had been left at the Floating Bath. 
his circumstance obliged them to get into the boat, in 
der to return. This was the most unpleasant part of the 
int, as they had to remain for upwards of half an hour 
posed to.a strong north wind, only covered with a few 
els and a plaid cloak. : 
They were all highly delighted with the excursion, and 
me of them volanteered to join the party the’ following 
y. On floating down the river, one of the gentlemen 
ied an umbrella in ene hand and in the other the tin 
on of the Floating Bath, which he kept sounding as he 
ted away. ‘ 
On Saturday, about three o'clock, the experiment was 
peated, with similar success, in the presence of a vast 
nourse of people. If the weather should become 
mer some further excursions may, probably, be made 
the river, of which due notice will be given—although 
is almost superfluous ; as those ns who, after the 
periment on Friday, are not convinced of the utility 
this simple apparatus, must be determined to reject con- 
tion altogether; and upon such individuals we shall 
Waste a word. 





Scientific Potices, 


to enable your Royal Highness to perceive, that a very 
simple arrangement will admit of its being done. For the 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- same reason, I only state, that.to theaxis of each carriage 


ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





MR. VALLANCE’S NEW MODE OF PROPULSION BY THE 
AIR IN A TUNNEL. 


(Concluded from our last.) 
— 


Sixthly, a degree of exhaustion, or vacuum, which is 
not sufficient visibly to affect the barometer, being enough 
to move the carriage with persons in it, so as for them to 
experience the effect, and fully comprehend the operation 
of the principle, it becomes evident that the idea at first 
entertained of a perfect vacuum! being indispensible, is 
most erroneous; and the objections which at first present 
themselves to us, relative to the difficulty of constructing 
the cyiinder—of making the joints air tight, and of so 
adapting the ends of the vehicle to the cylinder as should 
prevent the passage of any important quantity of air, with- 
out occasioning great friction, are all seen to exist only in 
imagination. In the cylinder which Mr. Vallance has in 
operation at Brighton, there is a space of above an inch in 
width, purposely left all round between the cylinder and 
the end of the carriage which forms'the piston, against 
which the air presses to drive the carriage along; yet does 
not the air which rushes through this crevice (though it is 
in the whole equal to an aperture of two square feet) pre- 
vent the operation of the principle; its sole effect being 
a loss of a proportion: of -the power employed to drive the 
air-pumps,—a loss which Mr. Vallance intentionally sub- 
mits to, for the sake of proving that a very large portion 
of air may rush by the piston end of the carriage, without 
cont ongy the effect of the principle.—Vide pages 30 
and $1. 

Seventhly, nor will the degree to which it may be neces- 
sary to exhaust, or, as it may in other words be termed, 
the degree of ** vacuum” required, to move even a very 
great weight, interpose any insuperable difficulty. In the 
cylinder at Brighton, a party, consisting of his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Holland, 
Lord W. Russel, Lady W. Russel, ‘and another lady and 
gentleman, were all at the same time: experiencing the 
operation of the principle, on the day I was Jast at Brigh- 
ton, with a degree of exhaustion nat exceeding two drachms 
per square inch; a proportion of vacuum which would 

wer. the barometer about one-hundredth of an inch. 
Practice therefore proves, as well as the arguments in 
pages 47 and 48, that a very trivial degree of. exhaustion 
will be sufficient to move a considerable load, and as it will 
be perfectly practicable to exhaust to a degree, that should 
render a barometer exposed to a vacuum inside the cylin- 
der, several, if not many inches lower than one would 
stand exposed to the atmosphere, I do not think the amount 
stated in page 27 more than it may be possible to move at 
one time. And with reference to weights of 50 or 100 
tons, such as locomotive engines draw at once, there will 
certainly be no difficulty at all, let the velocity they are 
moved at be what it may. 

.Eighthly, under the trivial degree of exhaustion which 
will thus, generally speaking, be necessary, your Royal 
Highness will perceive, that rendering the cylinder suffi- 
ciently air tight for the purpose, will be far less difficult 
than it is at first supposed. Indeed, I see so many differ- 
ent ways of doing it, that I am satisfied it would not, in 
practice, prove more difficult, nor indeed so difficult, as 
causing some. canals I have seen to retain the water let 
into them.—Vide p. 45. 

Ninthly, nor will there be any difficulty in regulating 
the motion of, and stopping the vehicle. The shortest way 
of ie evident to your Royal Highness, will be 
to suppose the end of the carriage which, when in motion, 
stands across the cylinder, at a right angle with its course, 
to be capable of turning on a pivot; so that. it may be 
moved one quarter of a circle, and placed in a line with 
the course of the yen or edge to wind, like a sail 
when it shivers. The consequence of this would be, that 
as the air would pass by without pressing against it, the 
power which moved the carriage forward would be taken 
off; and as the wheel could at the same time be dragged 
by a friction lever, while other levers caused friction 
against the side of the cylinder, the progress of the car. 
rage could be commanded and stopped at pleasure. This 
method of removing the effect of the pressure of the air 
against the carriage, not being that which would be made 
use of in practice, my reason for adverting to it is solely 


t 
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woald be connected clock work, which would ‘show the 


| person who has charge of the carriage how far he has gonc, 


and where he is, to a yard, so that there will be no uncer- 





tainty as to when and where to prepare for stopping, by 
gradually diminishing the motion of the carriage. There 
will be every facility for perfect vision, as at each end of 
every carriage will be fixed a portable gas light. 

Tenthly, this principle — an advantage over com- 
mon roads, as well as railroads and canals, which will, 
under all circumstances, be generally, and, in some 
cases, highly important. This advantage is, that the 
cause of motion (the atmospheric Fae gs will act ver- 
tically as well as horizontally ; and that in consequence 
of it, the filling up of hollows, and also deep cutting, as 
for canals and railroads, is unnecessary. Not that it 
would be advisable to select hilly ground; though per- 
fectly — to go over any, the most abrupt rises, even 
were they nearly perpendicular. But that any rise or fall 
over which a carriage road can be cut, would be quite 
level enough for the operation of the principle. 

Eleventhly, [ now mention the expense per mile, which 
T think will not in Russia exceed £10,000. The calcu- 
lations on which this opinion is founded 1 do not here 
submit to your Royal Highness; but at such time as may 
be necessary they will be ready for transmission. 

Twelfthly, the expense of transit or carriage, by this 
principle: assuming that the combined effect of the im- 
proved railway in the cylinder, and the six-fold diameter 
of the wheels, should not render any given power capable 
of moving more than on the single-line railway (vide my 
Report of August, -1825,) one horse would move twenty 
tons; but independent of the effect which the wheels, 
being six times larger, would have in diminishing friction, 
the expense of transmission would be diminished many 
times, from the following circumstances :—On the single- 
line railway, the power employed is that of horses; and 
considering the construction of that railway, and the height 
the rail must be in some situations above the ground, I 
do not conceive that locomotive engines can be ever used 
= it. Horse power is twenty-four times as dear as 
elementary power employed in the way the treatise points 
out. Assuming, therefore, that the friction of the rarefied 
air against the inside of the cylinder, as stated at pages 
68 and 74, should increase the power required ten times, 
still would the expense of carriage be less than by the 
single-line railway, while we should attain the important 
advantage of being able to transmit 10,000 tons, at any 
rate between what railways now transmit at and 100 miles 
per hour, for an expense which, as relates to power, would 

aad the twenty-fifth part of a farthing per ton per 
mile. 

But even were the friction of the rarefied air against 
the inside of the cylinder to increase the power required 
ten times, as I have supposed, it is not imperative that 
the expense of transmission must be increased in a similar 
degree. Owing to its being well known and universally 
received, steam is the first mover or power Mr.’ Vallance 
has referred to. The researches of men of science in 
England have, however, been for some years directed to 
means of rendering the gases first movers, instead of 
steam, under the hope of obtaining an agent which should 
serve as a mechanical first mover, without fuel. from 
the year 1820, the attention of Mr. Vallance has been 
directed to this subject, with a view of rendering the 
method of conveyance the treatise refers to perfect, i the 
particular of cheapness of transmission; and about two 
years ago he obtained a patent for a first mover, which 
will give ten times the power of steam, without any ex- 
pense for fuel; the principle of which is stated in the 
tract, marked letter B, which I have obtained from him, 
for the perusal of your Royal Highness. 

The power therein referred to, proposed to be used in- 
stead of steam, would so greatly reduce the expense ot 
transmission, that the cost of power would be ten times 
less than by the single-line railroad. It will also be equally 
superior in point of safety and security from accidents, as 
it is in point of ecenomy and expedition; it being, as 
stated in page 81, absolutely impossible to be overturned. 
Thus combining expedition exceeding that of posting, 
with economy equal to that of canul transmission, it must 
appear that this principle is most importantly advantageeus 
to an empire so vast in its extent as that of Russia, and, 
consequently, fully authorizes me most strongly to recom. 
mend that the government should immediately contract 
with Mr. Vallance, to send a practical illustration of the 

rinciple, such as he has in operation at Brighton, which 
Soins capable of carrying your Royal Highness, the Mem. 
bers of the Council, and Generals of the Arrondissements, 
over a space sufficient to demonstrate the practicability of 
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the proposition, will place within command a reply to all 
objections from ignorant or interested persons. 

{t has been deemed essentially important to the welfare 
of Russia, to promote internal communications by canals, 
and immense sums have been expended in cutting them; 
but owing to the long duration of winter, they are useless 
during half the year, and so slow is the rate of transmis- 
sion by them, that, even when in full operation, thcy can 
hardly serve to convey goods from one part of the empire 
tothe other, before winter locks them up again. Reail- 
waysalso, owing to the period the snow lics on the ground, 
and the continual drifting of it which takes place, would 
be available scarcely more than half the year. 

But the principle here adverted to, not being liable 
to interruption either from frost or snow, and equally 
effective by night as by day, offers a means of rendering 
the extremities of the empire contiguous to each other; 
and will do this at a much less charge than can ever be 
done by canals, or any other mode of conveyance. The 
vast importance of this principle to Russia, both in a 
military and commercial point of view, it is unnecsssary 
for me to state to your Royal Highness; but I consider 
the manifold advantages it presents sufficiently demon- 
strated, to prompt me to recommend its speedy adoption, 
from St. Petersburgh to Tsarsko-selo, the river Volga, 
Moscow, and the Black Sea. 

WILLIAM COULING, K. V. &e. 

London, Dec. 21, 1826. 
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THE FORSAKEN. 
— - 
A Tale of Italian History. 


BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

Amid the numberless memorials which the fair 
and stately city of Florence contains of its ancient 
feuds, the fierce and cruel struggles of its nobles for 
power, and the private and personal quarrels whence 
sprang its most furious civil wars,—one lowly grave- 
stone, lost amid the surrounding splendours of art, 
exists, though seldom noticed by the traveller, putting 
forth its silent and disregarded claim tothe attention 
lavished upon monuments unpossessed of half the 
interest attached to this frail tablet. The unsculp- 
tured marble covers the ashes of one whose sorrows 
and whose wrongs first kindled the flame of deadly 
warfare between the Ghibelline and the Guelph fac- 
tions, which rendered the chief of the ‘Tuscan states 
a scene of hatred and dissention. While all Italy 
was distracted by the contest between the Emperor 
and the Pope, Florence, though joining the league 
against the former, was blessed with comparative 
tranquillity; the supporters of cither party lived 
within the walls at peace with each other: but an 
insult offered to the daughter of a noble family, 
plunged the whole population into strife and blood- 
shed. The mouldering grave of Altea Uberti, half 
hidden in the long rank grass which overshadows it 

blackening under the influence of time—with its 
scarcely legible inscription, yet inspires mingled feel- 
ings of tenderness and melancholy to those whd de- 
rive a pensive pleasure in dwelling upon the recol- 
lection of the storied dead. Once the fairest and the 
proudest beauty of Florence, all eyes paid homage to 
the charms of its loveliest daughter ; every lip was 
loud in its tribute of admiration; and many fond 
and faithful hearts were laid in lowly offering at her 
feet. ‘The young, the gay, and the gallant crowded 
in Al‘ea’s train, standing behind the stone lattice- 
work of the richly-carved balcony. The troop of ca- 
valiers who daily passed along on their route to the 
tilt-yard, made a longer pause, and bent with more 


palace than they deigned to bestow upon any other 

| of the splendid residences of the Florentine nobility ; 
| though many were the dark eyes, and many the fair 
forms which the crowded windows boasted: and 
conscious of her beauty, vain of the flattering dis- 
tinctions which she continually received, and buoy- 
ant with youthful hope, the happiest auguries of the 
future destiny of one so favoured by nature and by 
fortune blessed her waking dreams. Sought in mar- 
riage by the noblest families of the city, Altea ex- 
ercised the privilege accorded to beauty, and became 
somewhat fastidious in her choice; but if she vacil- 
lated between the merits of the chief of the Cornari, 
or the heir of Delle Torre, she hesitated no longer 
when Guido Buondelmonti professed himself her 
admirer. Gay and graceful in the dance, ever the 
victor in the lists and at the ring, and bearing on 
his brow a wreath won in bloody strife upon the 
plains of Lombardy, he was exalted by general 
acclamation above all his youthful contemporaries, 
and, like Altea, became the idol of one sex and the 
envy of the other. How gaily and how rapidly flew 
the hours, when, seated side by side, the lovers 
whispered tender tales into each other’s raptured 
ears, striking the minstrel string in praise of those 
charms and accomplishments which formed the 
universal theme. All radiant with smiles, happiness 
beamed round the angelic countenance of Altea, like 
a halo; the half-starved beggar in the streets blessed 
the glad beauty as she passed along, his sunk eye 
beaming with an unwonted ray at the sight of so 
much happy loveliness. The whole city rejoiced in 
her felicity ; for if some taint of earth had marred 
the brightness of her perfections before she had 
learned to live for the sule purpose of pleasing one 
treasured object, the excess of her affection for 
Buondelmonti had purified her character from its 
dross; she grew meek and gentle, cultivating each 
feminine grace with all the ardour prompted by a 
pure attachment : the charms too proudly displayed 
to attract the wondering multitude, were now only 
prized as the chain which bound her lover. 

The sun-lit eyes of Altea were suddenly overeloud- 
ed; the rosy lip lost its joyous smile; and tears 
coursed each other down those pale cheeks, so lately 
dimpled with delight. Buondelmonti, the spoiled 
child of fortune, no longer checked his caracoling 
steed at the gate of the Uberti palace, but fascinated 
by the charms of some new beauty, rode on, tossing 
his white plume on high, and laughing scornfully as 
he passed the residence of the woman he had aban- 
doned. Altea’s tears fell not unheeded: she pos- 
sessed kinsmen who surveyed her altered counte- 
nance with looks in which pity contended with 
anger. The unhappy girl read the feelings which 
those around her strove to repress in her presence ; 
and drying her eyes, and struggling to obtain the 
command of features convulsed with internal agony, 
appeared again at the open lattice; but she could 
not deceive the penetrating eyes of those who hung 
upon every look, by the outward show of tranquillity ; 
and her brothers prepared to avenge the injury which 
she had sustained: they watched for the white pal- 
frey of the perjured lover, ashe rode through the city, 
unarmed and in his gala dress, to the bridal feast, 
and rushing from behind the portal where they had 
so often stood to welcome him as their guest, they 
dragged their enemy from his horse, and plunging 
their daggers in his body, deluged the pavement 
with his life-blood. Altea, from the balcony above, 
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omasre 
saw the commencement of the savage scene: she in al 
rushed to the street too late to prevent the outrage, AP 
but her fate was linked with that of Buondelmoni, “fF 
—and throwing herself upon his yet warm corse, s a 
breathed out the last sigh of a broken heart, anj and 
lived not to witness the calamities which her kin. ware 
men’s weapons entailed upon Florence. The Guelp oben 
faction took up arms to revenge the murder of Buf thine 
ondelmonti : the Ghibellines, headed by the Uberti have ] 
retaliated by fresh aggressions; and, during the spayfas my he 
of three and thirty years, the relentless strife comm the de 
tinued in the massacre of both parties. The Ghibe, iy man ¥ 
lines at length prevailing, drove the opposite factinfig YT 
from the city ; but were in turn expelled by the tim % th 
umphant Guelphs, and were never afterwards ablenim ?!8% 
regain their ancient power and influence. chy 
. 
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THE PLAGUE OF MANCHESTER, Ryn 
A ROMANCE. a 
len Ray 
BY EDGAR ATHELING. Heaven 
CHAPTER III. Pa 
ECy- “Aw 
“‘ The love of woman is a fearful thing.”—Byron. Who ar 
‘* Marry, here comes a couple of strange beasts who ini d? 
countries are called fools.” pe és 
The feelings which animated Fitzosborne and Ryéli “Oh, 
as they anticipated a speedy retreat from Manchestaie fully; ‘ 
were, alas! soon destroyed. Alice Hardman, owing yg %t whe 
the motion of the carriage, had recovered her senses, alge that her 
Fitzosborne was endeavouring to calm her agitated spi “ Fait 
when a loud and piercing shriek arrested their attentiage 'Y5 is | 
Rycliffe, who was busily employed in driving the c Rycliffe 
no sooner heard the appulling cry, than, dropping tam Ryclifi 
reins, he sprung from his seat, and sped towards a howe ‘striage, 
from whence it seemed to issue; but his course was iagm ‘ Fools! 
peded by the female mentioned in the last chapter am “tivity 
being present when Fitzosborne discovered Alice Harm bearer of 
man at the couch of her dying father. street, an 
“« Lady, whence arises that fearful cry ?” said Rycliiym ‘* Lad) 
hurriedly addressing her, * perchance some one nowim tHe carria 
the agonies of death claims the notice of a Chrisiagy ‘ouching 
brother ?” Methinks 
** Fool,” exclaimed Ellen Raymond, ‘I gave theeyam ‘wld giv: 
but it was not the cry of death, but a warning from{ * Alas. 
living: stand aside, I charge thee,” she continued, mgm Maid as e 
jestically waving her arm, * whilst I confront those tha blighted t 
fondly expected soon to place beyond the bounds of p! talked thu 
infected Manchester.” of my mo 
Saying this, she advanced, and confronted Fitzosbomgy infancy.” 
and Alice Hardman. Her eyes wildly glaring on ta ‘“‘ Beshi 
youthful pair; her raven locks flowing in disorder ong blighted h 
her shoulders; her heightened colour and frantic depor Fitzosbort 
ment,—=gave no bad idea of a youthful priestess about  Reginal 
deliver the decrees of fate. For atime she gazed on tiq™ lence, sad! 
lovers in silence, whilst they regarded her with astonidgs Rycliffe. 
ment and alarm. Alice Hardman was the first to bre “ower blas 
silence. ‘* Whence comes it, dearest cousin,” said # that never 
‘* that thou art still in Manchester? Methought, or be even 
thou left me, ere the dissolution of my father, thou spqq Man.” Al 
far from this dreadfal spot.” and gratitu 
‘* Ha, ha,” replied Ellen Raymond, laughing will At this 
‘* thinkest thou I could speed hence when the strong breeze to 
of the mighty opposes all egress from Manchester ? Thogy *arcely ela 
forgettest, loving cousin, that thou and Reginald Fitew *d Fitzos 
borne cannot leave the town; and the plague, the plaga ‘he town, 
will speedily destroy ye both. Oh, it will be glorioui™ Milling the » 
see thee defrauded of thy lover, and when, thou dis ‘* Heave 
Fitzosborne will for a time be the lover of Ellen Raymont! —_ the’ 
ger avai 


‘s What meanest thou, fair Ellen?” cried Fitzosbon 











sourteons reverence before the front of the Uberti 
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———— ew hemssnibesnen 
scene: shim i” alarm, ‘‘ why dost thou speak so wildly touching our 
he outrage escape from Manchester ?” 

i ‘Reginald Fitzosborne,” replied Ellen, in a calm and 
ondelmong, subdued, voice, whilst her eyes rested upon the ground, 
m corse, tI oo4 her cheeks assumed an ashy paleness; ‘* Reginald 
| heart, anj Fitzosborne, when thou first came to woo Alice Hardman, 
h her kin my heart acknowledged thee its lord. Oh, what hours of 
The Guelp i misery have I passed, as I beheld thee fondly clasping to 
rder of Bui thine heart a maiden who was not Ellen Raymond. Oft 
the Uberti have I, in the bitterness of my soul, resolved to destroy 
ng the spac iam my hated rival, and as oft has mine heart revolted from 
; strife conf the deed. But when I knew that on this day Alice Hard- 


man would become thy bride, the torments of the damned 
were weak compared to the pangs that rent my bosom. 
Oh, then, how joyous was I when the first symptoms of 
plague appeared in-Manchester. Speedily did I despatch 
an emissary to warn the guard destined to encompass the 
town, should the plague rage within it, not to let any one 
pass without its boundary; end now, now the guard is 
drawn, and Alice Hardman will never become the wife of 
Reginald Fitzosborne!”’ 

Ellen paused, whilst Fitzosborne and Alice sunk back 


The Ghibe. 
site factin 
| by the ti. 
ards able 


ER, in dismay at the appalling tidings. 
‘¢ Woman,” cried Rycliffe, advancing, and seizing El- 
len Raymond by the arm, *‘ thou art mad! Now, by 
Heaven, ’an thou hast done so foul a deed as that thou 
speakest of, not even thy sex shall shield thee from my 
just vengeance.” . 
“Away,” said Ellen, proudly, ‘I despise thy threats. 
Byron. Who art thou that pratest of harm against Ellen Ray- 
ts who intl ond? Hush, fool; get thee hence, or perchance I may 
harm thee in a way thou little wottest of.” 
and Rycli ‘Oh, I pray thee, harm her not,” cried Alice, mourn- 
Manchestei fully; ‘* she is bereft of her senses, and talks she knows 
1, owing wm ot what. Assist her to mount the carriage; it may be 
senses, alum that her speech is as false as her present appearance.” 
‘ated spiri “ Fair lady,” said Rycliffe, ‘I much fear what she 
ir attentiafl YS is but too true. Nathless, if she be willing, Will 
he carriagit Bycliffe will not oppose her escape from hence.” 
opping Rycliffe then attempted to place Ellen Raymond in the 
irds a howe Cetriage, but, bursting from his arms, she exclaimed, 
rse was ing’ Fools! think ye I speak not the truth, touching your 
chapter am “iptivity? Ha, ba, ye will soon find that I am a true 
Alice Hari bearer of evil tidings.” Saying this, she rushed down the 
street, and speedily disappeared from view, _ 
id Ryclitim “Lady,” said Rycliffe to Alice, as he again mounted 
one nowiml the carriage, ** who is the maiden who speaks thus wildly 
a Christa ‘ouching her hatred of thee and her love for Fitzosborne ? 
Methinks if she has spoken the truth, not all that earth 
ave theeyam Could give can shield us trom the stroke of death.” 
g from t * Alas!” replied Alice, ‘* she was once as joyous ‘a 
inued, mgm Maid as ever trod the earth; but something has latterly 
- those thai blighted her heart and turned her brain, and she has oft 
sof p talked thus wildly: she is mine own cousin, the daughter 


of my mother’s brother, and she has been with me from 


Pitzosboram infancy.” 
“ Beshrew me, but I guess well what has thus early 


on ‘ 

cu nam blighted her hopes,” cried Rycliffe. ** What sayest thou, 
atic depot Fitzosborne ?” 

ss abou'@™ Reginald, who had hitherto maintained a mournful si- 
azed on tam lence, sadly exclaimed, ‘** Talk not thus, I pray thee, 
h aston Rycliffe. By Heaven, it much grieves me to see so fair a 
st to bre “ower blasted in its prime; but mine heart bears witness 
” said that never did I seek to win the love of Ellen Raymond, 
aght, whey of be even for a moment false to my true love, Alice Hard- 
, thou man.” Alice gazed upon him with a look of fondness 

and gratitude, and pressed the hand she held in hers. 

ing wild At this moment a loud wailing cry was borne by the 
trong amg breeze to the ears of the trio, and a few minutes had 
r? Thom Xarcely elapsed ere they beheld the vast multitude Ryclifte 
1d Fits 20d Fitzosborne had before observed, now returning to 
the plagugy ‘he town, with looks of anguish, terror, and despair, and 
glorious filling the air with shrieks, curses, and supplications. 

hou diem ‘* Heaven have mercy upon us!’ cried Rycliffe, as he 
aymond'™ beheld the'crowd returning; * for earthly aid can now no 
itzosbor™™ longer avail us. Ob, Fitzosborne, thou wilt yet perish, 





and the son of my benefactor will be thé last of his race, 
May the curses of hell light upon Ellen Raymond, for 
she has surely sacrificed us to her mad passion !"” 

“Qh, Alice, my beloved,” exclaimed Fitzosborne, 
franticly, and heedless of the remarks of Rycliffe, ‘* thou 
wilt be cut off in thy prime, and I shall be cursed for 
ever.” Alice replied not ; Her head rested upon the shoul- 
der of Reginald, and the tears flowed plenteously from her 
soft blue eyes. 

‘* Speed instantly back,” said Rycliffe to Fitzosborne, 
‘and place the lady in the house of her father, whilst 1 
go to meet and counsel with this betrayed multitude.” 
Rycliffe turned the horses’ heads, and giving the reins to 
Fitaosborne, he went forwards on foot to meet the mi- 
serable crowd. 

When he encountered the multitude, he exclaimed, in 
aloud and cheerful tone, ** Inform me, I pray ye, why 
arises this despairing cry which now rends the air?” For 
a moment the cry ceased, and the crowd gazed with asto- 
nishment on the man who spoke thus undauntedly in the 
midst of such direful peril; at length a universal cry burst 
from them of ** The Plague! the Plague !’’ 

** Hush, ye fools,” cried Rycliffe, ** I know well that 
the plague rages amongst ye; but wherefore do ye return, 
secing I encountered ye a little while ago crossing the river 
and escaping from the town ?”” 

‘¢ The soldiers oppose our egress,"’ exclaimed a thou- 
sand voices: ** we are lost and betrayed; the plague will 
speedily destroy us.” 

“*°Tis even so,” muttered Rycliffe; ‘* the town will 
speedily be depopulated, and Heaven knows what may be 
the issue.” Again he raised his voice and cried, ‘* Tis 
vain for ye, inhabitants of Manchester, to raise the cry of 
despair in your streets; summon your courage, and let 
those amongst ye who are able and willing to govern the 
town assemble in council, and decide on the course to be 
taken in the present dreadful crisis.» The crowd made no 
answer, but again raised the cry of anguish and despair. 

** Beshrew me but your cries will soon be silenced in 
death,” cried Rycliffe. ** Fool that I was to counsel ye; 
the winds of heaven would have profited as much by it as 
ye will. By my faith, it is best for me to return to Regi- 
nald Fitzosborne, for lingering with ye will avail me 
nothing.” 

Accordingly, he returned at a good pace towards the 
market-place, and speedily arrived there. Here he en- 
countered a fresh crowd, which had endeavoured to escape 
from the town by the east side, but with no better success 
than their fellows. Almost at the same instant a party, 
who had attempted to cross the river and escape into Sal- 
forde, made their appearance; and now it was discovered, 
so swiftly had the intelligence of the plague been carried 
to the military cordon, that scarcely a single inhabitant 
had escaped from the town. 

Thus in the month of August, 1605, the whole of the 
inhabitants of Manchester, to the amount of seven thou- 
sand, were cooped within a narrow district, four miles in 
each direction, afflicted with the plague, in a state of 
insubordination, and with but few provisions. Men in 
years, young maidens, children, youths, and persons of 
all ages, sexes, and degrees, were mingled in one confused 
and diseased mass, each striving to prolong a miserable 
existence, and avert the calamities which afflicted his or 
her neighbour. But to return— 

Rycliffe again entered the habitation of Alice Hard- 
man; an habitation which he lately deemed he bad left 
perhaps for ever. ‘* The dead father must speedily be 
interred,’’ said he, as he mounted the staircase; ** and, 
by my faith, there is no time to lose,” he continued, as 
a nauseous efflavia from the corse saluted his olfactory 
nerves. A deep sob directed him to the apartment which 
Alice and Fitzosborne occupied: he entered, and found 





the latter endeavouring to comfort his beloved. 
** I could have borne all, dearest Reginald,” murmured 
Alice, ** if thou hadst been far from Manchester. Oh! 








had it pleased Heaven to take me hence, ‘ should have 


died happy, in the knowledge that thou wast far from this 
scene of disease and death.” 

** Talk not thus,” replied Fitzosborne ; ** methinks we 
may yet live; and then doubly wilt thou love thy Regi- 
nald, for thus periling himself for thy sake.” 

The entrance of Rycliffe interrupted this tender collo- 
quy. He motioned Fitzosborne aside, and then informed 
him of the state of affairs in the town, and the necessity 
of the immediate interment of the father of Alice. To 
this Fitzosborne assented, and bidding Alice to abide in 
the apartment until his return, he retired with Rycliffe. 
They speedily wrapped up the body of Hugh Hardman, 
and lifting it, bore it from the house. As they crossed the 
market-place, they saw evident proofs that the plague was 
pursuing its destructive career. Of the crowd who had so 
lately returned to the town, numbers lay extended in the 
agonies of death, and their livid countenances and glaring 
eyes struck with horror the hearts of the two friends. 

** Merciful Heaven !” exclaimed Fitzosborne, as he be- 
held the direful spectacle of the plague’s progress; ‘* it 
will be vain to attempt the resistance of our dreadful foe. 
Oh, Alice, Alice! thou wilt yet perish, and Fitzosborne 
will not survive thee.” 

** Now thou art a very woman, Reginald,” cried Ry- 
cliffe, ** for thus giving way to despair. Tush, man, thou 
mayest yet live, and rule over the manor of Ravenscliffe.”’ 

** But Alice, Alice Hardman!” exclaimed Reginald 
wildly, **she will perish by reason of the plague; ber 
tender frame cannot support a conflict so direful as that 
she must endure.” 

‘* Peace, I pray thee, foolish boy,” cried Rycliffe, “ and 
let us finish our present task ere we pretend to talk of 
future events.” 

They had now arrived near to the church of Manchester, 
situated behind the market-place, with which it had com- 
munication by means of a narrow street, called Mill Gate. 
The church, in the year of the great plague, was a large, 
richly-adorned Gothic building, and stood in the centre of 
a large space of ground, then not inclosed, yet used for 
the burial ground of the inhabitants of Manchester. In 
this ground Fitzosborne and Rycliffe purposed to deposit 
the mortal remains of Hugh Hardman, and finding « 
grave open, they laid the body in it; then breathing a 
short prayer, they covered the body with earth, and left 
the churchyard. 

*¢ Return now, I pray thee, to Alice Hardman,’ 
Rycliffe, as they entered the market-place: ** I go to ob- 
serve what passes in this plague-stricken and miserable 
town.” 

Fitzosborne returned to Alice Hardman, whilst Rycliffe, 
crossing the market-place, again entered Deansgate. He 
was proceeding leisurely along, when his ears were assailed 
by a deep groan or grunt, which seemingly proceeded 
from the back par: of a small house, near which he was 
passing. Anxious to discover the cause of this strange 
noise, Rycliffe entered the house, (the door being open,) 
and passing through it into the yard, gazed around for 
the purpose of gratifying his curiosity. Observing nothing 
strange or uncommon, he was about to retire, when an- 
other deep grunt saluted his ear, at no great distance from 
it. Narrowly looking towards the place from whence the 
sounds came, he discovered a human head peering above 
a water-tub filled to the brim. Startled at this strange 
apparition, Rycliffe advanced, and discovered that it was 
in truth a human head, with the breath of life in its nos- 
trils. Scizing it by the hair, he cried, 

** Why, what the devil art thou that abidest in this 
strange place of residence?” Scarcely had he spoken 
when a pair of shoulders, to which the head was affixed, 
emerged from the water-tub; these were succeeded by a 
pair of stalwart arms, and by the breast, back, and waist 
of a man. 

* Speak !”* again cried Rycliffe, ** who or what art thou 
that abidest in this water-tub ?” 
*¢ Oh, dunna, dunna harm me!” exclaimed a voice re- 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














name's Timothy Bokanky;;an au coom hither to larn 
something abeawt th’ pleague.” 

** Beshrew me,” cried Rycliffe, laughing, ‘‘ and thou 
hast chosen a precious place of observation: but, emerge 
from thy observatory, and let me behold thee as thou 
really art.” 

His command he accompanied with an action which 
plainly intimated he must be obeyed. The unfortunate 
wight was, therefore, per force, compelled to evacuate his 
position, and soon stood before Rycliffe **in puris naturali- 
bus.”” The figure that was now presented to the eyes of the 
aforesaid Rycliffe, was that of a man about five feet high, 
with a thin body, long lank visage, and a pair of legs re- 
sembling drumsticks, well-covered with coarse hair. ** And 
so thou art’ Timothy Bokanky, ostler at the Dog and 
Partridge?” said Rycliffe. ** By my faith, and a pre- 
cious emissary thou art, to abide here instead of informing 
Giles Philpot, thy master, of the state of the town. Bnt 
why abode thou in the water-tub ?” 

‘Timothy here commenced a long and rambling harangue, 
from which it appeared, that, coming to town, and find- 
ing the plague really did exist, he resolved to return, 
and, as per order, inform his master of the circumstance. 
But unluckily he was too late, for the military was already 
drawn ; and he had the consolation of beholding his mas- 
ter and the inn at some half mile’s distance, without hav- 
ing the chance of accdeting the one or entering the other. 
He had, therefore, returned to Manchester ; and think- 
ing the most effectua] method of resisting the plague would 
be by immersion in water, he resolved to carry such a 
scheme into execution ; and, discovering his late abode, 
(viz., the water-tub) he stripped himself and entered it, 
whence his unlucky groans were the means of his being 
summarily ejected. , 

**So,”’ said Rycliffe, when he had concluded, ‘thou 
hoped to escape by such a scheme as never before entered 
into the head of even a natural fool; but beshrew me if 
thou shalt so escape. Instantly dress thyself. I have oc- 
casion for thy services; and will promote thee to the post 
of steward, footman, and butler, in an opulent and exten- 
sively family.” The unfortynate Timothy was compelled 
to obey ; and, having put on his dress, consisting of an 
old worsted doublet and Jeathern breeches, he followed Ry- 
cliffe from the house. They had scarcely crossed Deans- 
gate, when their ears were assailed by the deep tones of 
the church bell, which now tolled fast and loudly, a pre- 
Jude to fresh scenes and occurrences in plague-infected 


Manchester. 
END OF CHAPTER III. 











Correspondence. 





SEDUCTION AND ITS VILLANOUS PROMOTERS, 
= 
TO THK EDITOR. 

Sim,—On reading your last Kaleidoscope I was glad 
to find you in the field, exposing that most flagrant 
and abominable vice alluded te in your remarks; 
and I trust you will follow it up, and be true to 
your word. I heartily concur with you, that our 
worthy Chief Magistrate and the Common Council 
ought to take it into their most serious consideration. 
it is a vice which becomes more and more open, 
and so notorious that the fear of exposure does not 
deter debauched characters from assembling at these 
bagnios at mid-day. I am grieved to state, that it 


notice, together with my reasons for so doing. He 
no sooner received it than he commenced operations 
to rid the house of such pests. His plan was no 
sooner matured than executed, and ‘he succeeded in 
putting the visitors to flight, with a promise from 
the master of the housg,mever to admit the like 
again, on pain of having his character exposed to his 
employer and the public. I am fully convinced that 
landlords, in general, are not particular enough with 
regard to the characters they admit into their houses; 
for it matters not to some what description of persqns 


If landlords (and the good order of a neighbourhood 
rests in a great measure with them) would follow the 
same course as mine adopted, the most beneficial 
results would follow.—I am grieved to see so many 
respectable neighbourhoods annoyed with these pests 
of society. It would be well if our magistrates would 
inflict some corporal punishment on them, whether 
male or female. The usual mode of indicting is 
useless: it only removes them from one house to in- 
crease their numbers in another.—As I am myself, 
Sir, but a feeble exposer of these infamous places of 
resort, I trust that you will succeed in checking, if not 
in eradicating, what is considered by all well-disposed 
persons to be the most shameless and crying sin of 
our town. OBSERVER. 

P. 8. As my neighbour acknowledged his fault to 
the landlord, with a solemn promise neyer to be 
guilty of the like again, I do not wish to have him 
further exposed. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


—_— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The lovers of the fine arts, in this town, will be 
highly gratified to learn, that an engraving of a portrait 
of the amiable and accomplished John Hull, M.D. F.L.S. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of ns, London, 
&e. &c. painted by the late talented D. H. Parry, is 
about to be published by Mr. Dominic Bolongaro. I un- 
derstand the portrait is to be engraved in the first style of 
the art, by Scriven, whose graphic powers are well:known. 
I have been favoured with a sight of the painting, and 
consider it one of the happiest efforts of this clever artist’s 
pencil; and little, or not at all, inferior to any thing in 
portrait painting I have seen for a considerable time; 
the lights and shades are happily blended, and the colour. 
ing is so rich and deep, as to throw an air of reality over 
the whole figure. ; 
I commend the spirit of individuals who have engravings 
made from such pictures as this, and imagine that a better 
subject could not have’ been chosen, from the highly re- 
spectable rank the individual holds in the estimation of 
the public ; and also, as it will be the means of perpetu- 
ating the memory of an artist, whose talents cannot be 
too highly appreciated. I cannot conclude without sin- 
cerely wishing that the undertaking will meet with that 
encouragement which it so richly deserves. 
Manchester, Aug. 27, 1827. 
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W. RemN, 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Laneeiiodt Courier.) 


-| Extreme pene of 
heat¢u- |the Wind 
ring Day.) at Boon. 








is my lot to live near one of these receiving } ; 
and it is only a few weeks ago, that the very next 
door to my own dwelling was one of this description, 
The occupiers of the house consisted of a man, his 
wife, and child; the wife in a state of pregnancy. 
As both houses belonged to one person, I did not 
hesitate a moment (after I was convinced of the 
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engages their houses, so that they get the money.. 


. Mliscellanies. 


ABERNETHY'S LECTURES. __ 

A Spare Diet.—‘* There was a friend of mine,” 

Mr. Abernethy, ** who was supposed to be dying 
hepatic affection; a thorough break-up: he was ad 
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in life; his liver was all wrong, and he was dyi This 
least so his doctor said; but as he was dying, ry ie 
drowning man will always catch at a straw, he ex nl 
a parcioal lar desire to see me, to know if I could order me 
thing that would dohim good. I was sent for, and I wey I pore 
into the country to see him. I said to him, ‘Upon mmm 1 
life, Sir, I should be most happy if I could suggest ay im" 
thing that was likely to do you good, but I am very ign, I sate 
rant of the medical profession, and if I were not, ii Ashto 
don’t think I could suggest more judicious cieatscebetae Bilsto 
has been prescribed ; but, Sir, I shall give you a leoty, ee 
on your diet, in the; presence of, md medical man. ] Ii «gsm 
knew the man before; he prided himself on his. virtue, 
he drank no wine, but he did that which, for any thing I No 
know, is as bad—he eat most preposterously—was a —_— 
fect glutton. ‘ Now; (said I) I- know you like milk ; 14 _— 
give you a cup of milk: for breakfast, and you may put) 
jiece of bread in it, but not one drop of the milk d 
y the bread must be replaced in the cup; you may taka (Com 
a new-laid egg to dinner, and a piece of bread and butter; «| der 
about four o’clock to may drink some soda-water, ani of 
then have done for the day. Continue that for some time, me 
taking it at the distance of every six hours in the day’ Po 
He did sos and, egad, the man got well; he seemed» —— 
have grown young again; he got quite active, and 
it was quite astonishing to see him. About three month 
afterwards he asked me to dine with him; I went, and| ANB 
saw him just at his old trick, stuffing most enormoy 
quantities of food into his mouth. After dinner, ve ol 
walked in the 3 he was a merchant, and in th ‘ 
course of our walk I said to him, * Pray, Sir, what would 
you think of a man, who, from nothing, had raised a smal 
capital, and who might, if he chose to go on, increase that 
into an immense fortune, but who did not choose to go on, 
but squandered that capital away ; what would you think 
of him?’ * Why, (said he) ‘I would say he was.a d={ 
Sool.’ * Then, (said I) what one may think of w 2 
may think of health, and thou art the man:’_I say The 
is like wealth, extremely difficult to a little of; ba 
when you have got it, if you take care of it, it will yf fuenc 
and increase too with compound interest; but it is them =7'%¢ 
nature of man that he will not do well unless he i cami their | 
pelled ; and I believe you will find this to be the: ‘ Ite 
uman life; if people will not take care‘of health, an terlan 
well from inclination, they will oe to Go it free 
compulsion ; but there are those who will even defy necw [a & 
sity, and those people go to the devil, of course.” But ai 
. csceeaee es) max 








Co Correspondents. 


EXHIBITION oF PicrurRr3—We have before us several critiques 
upon the pictures in our Exhibition, but none to our taste, 
as ourown unschooled judgment can detect defects in éaeh 
of them. 4 Friend must excuse our freedom in advising him 
to attend to spelling rather than criticism. 

** Let such teach others, who themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well.” 
For the present, we decline entering upon this subject, 
there are criticisms enough, such as they are, before the 
public, It would be laughable, if it were not disgusting, to 
see the confidence with which some men will pronouns 
upon subjects, respecting the merits of which they are # 
ignorant as they are of the Chinese tongue. We suppoe 
there must be such critics to suit certain capacities. Bob 
leau says—“ Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui Cadmire.” 
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Tux Cnase.—We presume that the writer of this translate 
did not see the note we addressed to him last week, relative 
to certain passages of the second part of the composition. 
Tur Exper Ports.—We have duly received the continuation 
of Specimens of the Elder Poets. 

The length of the Confessions of a Femicide has obliged ws, 


for the present week, to defer the insertion of the comm 
nication of H. D.—Sufferer-—W. R.—S. M.—J. W. S— 


Perigrine. 


We have further to acknowledge the communications of H.— 
S. S.—Charon—A Friend to Liberality and Science. 
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20th, Ten, a.m. slight fall of rain; four, p.m. rain. 








characters who frequented it) to give my landlord 


15th, Six, p.m. heavy showers, 
16th, Heavy rain during night. 
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